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would naturally awaken; for without the accomplishment of t] 
rational objects, the meeting ee a fares it y solen 
mockery , Let us see, whether the things to be rationally expect 


have in anv degre » been realized or not. 


In the first place, then, it is not the King’s Sp ech that nok 
His Majesty had no share whatever inv the composition of lt 
wholly the work of the Ministers. It is a document drawt pbyt 


collective wisdom of the Cabinet, submitted to its cool delibe ation 


a morning council first, and then to its warmer discussions ata Cabi 
dinner afterwards : preserving, probably, the old practice of r ax 
ancestors, who were said to have had these two periods of leliberat 
for tinging the sobriety of their cooler decisions with a dith of t 
warmth of their social revels—or tempering the ardour of these 
some of the prudency of their more chastened moments. The Minister 


are the composers, the framers, and the writers of the document; 
the King is the mere reader of what is put into his hands, for no on 
statement or sentiment in which is he ever held either Jevalh 
morally responsible. 
Notwi thstanding this, however, the writers of the document have n 
scruple to pen down, line after line, the most extravagant praises ¢ 
themselves, and their whole policy - and then — the paper int 
the King’s hands, they call upon him to read it as his own, and mak 
him their tru ou gar or mouthpiece to proclaim to the world, under the 
a becoming sens 
of modesty, would prevent then grin. of themselve n their owt 
names, and under their own re sponsil nility If this be one of the use 
of a Monarch, we can easily understand why those in hich place 
should cling with tenacious fondness to so useful a seape-coat, and ¢ 
convenient a shield or screen. But it be a que dna with others 
who are no participators in such advantages, wh | 


royal authority, what common decency, not to say 


may 


er it would not ly 


much better that a Kine’s Speech should r¢ lly hi 


sneech ietuall 
composed ~ spoken by the King, 


| 
showing hrs particul ir view 
the past, the present, and the future, and explaining how far he ap. 
proved of one, and what he was prepared to support 
ppor 


while the Ministers might, 


s ast 


for the other 
as a body, State their CONCULTET 


aca . ce nm 0 
dissent from, any of the measures demanded by public opmior suck 
as Church Reform, the Corn Laws. and other proming nt toniose- 


that the whole nation micht hy fairly informe (| ot wh it were 4s 


« > 49 ° 
views of the rnling powers; and then that the two Houses of Parlia- 


ment, the people, and th 


e press, might each bee 1 
€ press, might ea h begin thet operations wit 
‘a le advantage of a perfectly clear understanding of the points ir 
debate, and do each thei utmost to advance or url h . 
they approved or disay pproved, as to each might th Tatts ; 
For the want of this explicitness a battle is 1 I wit t 
shadows. and | ! ’ Se Sean : : “— 
e JW, id blows are dealt out without atm « d t Debat 
after debate. ; ‘ snipe site a 
; : b " i question after question, are nec vy to und tune 
vhat 1 is the inistey } ey d, 
acl al tae ters will do, and what they will nots x bold, 
manly, str torward avowal of the Prime Minister to both TH 
like the speech of the Pr | pein 
; : esident of t United State \\ le . 
pie oes | ' oul ve all 
{ yuibbling and uncertainty ates isall the d lft] 
Even when, by worrvine mieht after nicht 1 | 7 | : 
~ . . s =" Gus NM o ‘ t / I 7 
or or ' rr : . . ee 
afte rm ning, some confession is oxtorted ; { } 
Lorted us to What t ( Mnet is 
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and what Was net yp mired ft ra . ; | 
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qs little alteration or amendment 
In thr pre ‘nt inst ( decd. | 1 Att I 
to whom the fran ot Ix sy 
that it had been found e-ineon . ; 
much in the Speech from the thre 
not afterwards reahized; and theret 
present oceasion to say much less, ler toy wT 
tions bene raised, and such disappomtiments | Au, 


indeed, that thus ort of \) elemes t hie ' €; 


ment, but is necessarily ¢ endered by all m ie 


which have a tendency to substitut form and ceremony for sy 
essence, pomp ind pal ide for tr enitv, protes ns for practice, 
flattery and insincerity for honest counsel be Gaxilvarescealieeanins ana) 


not only to make them: desire to ive Ss iitt “ve 
the general silence a proof of public tranquillity, but i 
little done as possible, nel cite t fixed and eelned ctzat 4} aa bra! 
proofs of general contentment, and the notion Of ull cestleae ele 7 


for change. But let 1 exami t Speech with w his Mayesty 


a 
opened the present Session, and we shall see this ‘ itn Heda Ba 
and aversion to all innovation of ' expres mplied th. an 

4 1 ‘ a te 
very first senten e; the Ring betng made to s ' 
¥ Be 
“T rely with entire firm? ‘ t ’ Y: re 
foundations, and the t dist ' : 
tution of the State.” ‘ 
Ba 
Such a sentence as this betrays t ienorane sini Cae siaae a 


on the part of its framers. The ancient | lot xe Cheat SHikmtiOl * 
gave baronial aud feudal | Px F rv s edit has og 


diminished and taken away , ste} of 1 , was. forteort 

made chiefly to str then tl benny t ft ind | ! bles. ‘ 

were good, and this distribution P powe ust, t \ \ should have a x 

been disturbed ; and vet 1 Ministers are pratsed int very. Speech ; a 
et 


that thus eulo ives th esti hlished ( nstitut : for “aD Soi nt : 
by th cforms eft t ' ‘ t ? $ ! ; | oe 


upon it ! ; ' ‘ 
had none before. taken away nomination b aS dhe ute 
had held them for centaur ty i shavery DV gis { er eS 
of freedom to the slay ' Woat. sa ; ateolé Vasa a 
India monopo ithe Bast. oS v thes parts of the ancé a eth 
foundations and establis/ rele a : 7 aunt 


broken up. and praise be tot hands th has t work of ; 
-? ! f 
demolition : but Jet ous not t il ! t y ho i | if witl as 
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the trouble to read them will see what they contain, and be enabled 
form their judgments on it accordingly 37" a truth, no doubt, but 9 
that needed no prophet or royal orator to proctam, | 

The four short sentences addressed parti ularly to the Geutlemen 
the House of Commons, are such as would serve for every King 
Speech that ever has been, or Is evel oe ly to be delivered to the ¢ 


of time. It protesses a regard for the strictest economy, and at 
same time the King is made to say 


“] am confident that IT may 1% ly on your enlightened patriotism, and on 
cheerful UCGMESCENCE of my people, for supplying the means which may 
rey ured to uphold the honour of my CrOWN, and tie interest { My do 


Which, being interpreted plainly, and divested of all us) roy 
obscurity, means simply this—I profess economy in all matters n 
interfering with the necessary maintenanes of the pubhe service 5 « 
which necessity, however, the Ministers who frame this Speech are t 
be the only judges ; and I rely on your granting mie all the means 
ask to keep up the honour of my crown—the splendour of the cour 
which forms a part of that honour—and the support of all) im 
numerous family, relatives, connections, and desendants. 

Let it be alwavs borne in mind that it is the Ministers who writ 
down in the Speech what the Kine is to sav, and that they and tl 


alone are fairly answerable for 1s fituess or otherwise. But here ay 
some of the items which have been deemed necessary to uphold tl 
dienity of the crown in Rugland Paving the debts ot proflivat 


minors, contracted in eambling, debanchery, ind licentiousness 
because thev were of royal blood: erantin a pension to a Germ 
prince of 50,0007. a-vear, after the death of his waite, because | 


enjoved a very brief alliance with royal blood; tixinge, bv autre Ipation 


a maintenance of LOU,0002. a oon a German princess, after th 
demise of her husband, Jecause she was, during his life-time, a party 
of roval blood; ennobling with peerages, titles, and honours, an 
supporting by appointments and emoluments, a large illecitimat 
progeny, hecause they are offshoots of Walty, and allted to the dig 
nity of the crown by half-roval blood at beast. W hethe r the panel 
will cheerfully acgune Sct in the supply of means, wrung fi Pe the I 
hard-earned pittanee, for the supp tof such parts of the dignity of t] 
crown as these, remains to be secon; but thom the feeling with whiel 


they have re ad the Pension List, and seen women of tithe and fortune 
fattening on the roval bou ity, While thousands of honest and = hard- 
working men, women, and ehildren. have been exposed to all tl 

perils ot hunger, hakedness, and Want, nd had their last retnhnant of 
furniture seized from under then 


1 In distramit for the payment of Ky 
taxes in support of the ° honour and di ty of the crown \ uld 
doubt very much whether the Ministers have not deceived. the King 


into a false belief of the approbation ot th 


people, and then Willig 
ne O Cc ut ; - SWe | 1 
” » contribute, by the sweat of their brow, to the upholdin inv 
onger such honours and such dignitics 4 


s these. 


Again the King is made to assert the twofuld fact, that there is creat 


distress among the proprietors of land 
manufactures. If the former | 


and wreat prosperity among th 
be true, ¢ 


arm al anything prove more tor- 
cibly than that very admission, the utter inutilicy of all systems ot 
tecti owners having shail to's ae 
on, the landowners having been more 


pro- 
protected by restrictive and 
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Nineveh, speak the folly and madness of all pretentions to infallibility 


or irrevocable decrees on the 
Union with Ireland may have been a ' 
But, whie ever it may have been, it isan atlatr as open to dis- 
It was the result of an Aet 


part of poor, feeble, transitory man. The 
blessing, or it may have been q 


curse. 
cussion as anv other that can be named. 
ot Parliament—so is the Septennial Bill. And surely each may, with 
equal justice, be repealed. The Emancipation of the Cathohes wag 
for i long time resisted, because It Was suid’ the King’s Coronation. 
oath rendered it impossible for him to be a party to suc ho oan aet, 
But on the occasion of the late Duke of York rising in his place in 
Parliament, and declaring that his opinions were hostile to the Catholi 
claims. and that they always should remain se, unabated and un. 
changed, so help him God, he was laughed at throuzhout the country, 
for pret nding to Say that he would always continue to be of the ime 
mind. Yet the Ministers make his royal brother, the present King, say 
what is quite as absurd, that it is his fixed and UNALTERABLE determina. 
tion to resist the Repeal of the Union, by all the means im his power, 
This is as unnecessary as it is sure to be mischievous. The Trish 
people will press the more for what there seems a predetermination 


to refuse: and hundreds will be led from this very pertinacity of ex- 


pression, to doubt whether the Union is really an athur so dangerous to 
be discussed as thev had thought. In a repeal of the Union all sorts 


if horrors and disaste rs are foreseen and foret ld; a disinemb rent 


of the empire, a cutting off ourown rightarm,athrowme Treland away 
to some foreign conqueror, and making her a prey to her own dema- 
gogues, are only a few of the evils predicted. But why should any 


On Ot these happe DD, thie I nion were GIissoly dt Morrow The 
Br t mnire w4 ] nem! 1 bet t tT) whey | ] ] 
2TiUishh EMpire Was not dismembered Delore thie biol, When beland 
had a pariiament ol its Own; Il Was Seized by no torengn power then; 


and as to its be big the prey of demagogues, that is what it 1 pret nuded 
to be now, and it could not be worse in that particular. We have not 
vet formed any very decided opinion as to whether much beaetit would 
result to either country by the Re peal of the Union; but we candidly 


confess we cannot sce much injury to England or Ireland that would 


follow. We do not think that either are much benefitted by their « on- 
nection, and we conceive that the | ss of both from the s paration would 
be quite as little were that to be effected immediately. 2 it.to deounnce 


ItS Giscussion, tos iy it shall never be assented lo, ali lthatt resolution 
to kee p hinges as the y arc, 1s fixed and ux ALTERABL 
wholly unbecoming the monare h of a tres people » and as such 
Ministers of England ought therefore never to have 
roval tongue for utterance. 


E, iS | Le The 


- 


But, really, when we see the 


very men who avitated all Enel ind, and 
accepted the aid of all auxiliaries to agitate more and more for the 
carrying the Reform Bill, turn round and brand the Irish members 
with crime, for agitating to effect a Re pt al of the Union; when we see 
the men who cheered on Lord Milton to the declaration of a refusal 
to pay taxes until the Re form Bill 

Sun tor having counselled the 
sessed Taxes were taken off ; Ww 
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which altogether change their views, feelines 1 cor t Lut " nea ef 
though we cannot pel laps a tye thre pe IsOno eflect of th itmmeo e mae 


i 
sphere entirely, we may do something toward puritving and lesser Mee Wee 
its destructive properti by detting in ny if OVERY Hel dt] Poy: See 


strong breeze of popular opinion, and the broad sun-heht of popular ex 


posure, which may possibly produce some beneficial 
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Ir cannot be denied that INtReMps t th f : 
disease, proth, acy, and erie 

The cost of distilled spirits to the nation, during ft} year en iP y , 
1831, was 16,736,712/. 10 d., without makit my calculation f i ition, 2a . 
the vast quantities smug led from the continent, or for the mua a)" 
illicitly distilled both in Ireland and Seotland 4 

The amount paid for Poor Rates | i ist V t : ‘ 
of which three-fourths ought to be charged to t 

bs 
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intemperance Of 495 patient Iriitted e Lut \ m of Live ee 
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SKETCIL OF THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULEY, ESQ, 
LATE MEMBER FOR LEEDS. 


! | ‘ 
Sixce Tuesday, the 4th instant, Mr. Macauley h ed to i 


iil 
Member of the Commons House of Parliament Qn that day a new 


writ was moved for Leeds, and he, whose voice, heretofore, so elog tly 
resounded through the walls of St. Stephens, is doubtless now en- 
caved in th inglorious but n cessary pr parations for a your In 
another hemisphere, amidst a different race ol peopl , and institutions 


NeMis} 
not the offspr 


result 


ine of free men and free minds, but the meidents and 
s of conquest, and the sharp and unlimited power and dominion 
of the sword. To his private connexions, the departure of a relative 


so young, even though buoyant with the highest hopes and 
prospects, must be at once painful and melancholy 


’ 


} And thouch, mthe 
case of constituents and the public, these feelings do not rise up with the 
same mournful poignancy, still the fecling with which one parts with of 
whose short Parliamentary career has been so brilliant and gracefu 


i | | , on 
whom wealth and power seemed so immediately dawminig, and whose de- 
youon to the | pulat cause exhibited a discreet 7 l, md oan. afl tior 


tempt red with wisdom, cannot be otherwise | Ked Ol than paint il tor 





the present, however perspective may be tinged with the 
g' Iden hues of wealth, : ind honour 
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that he had th power and the ability to use it well; t had \ 
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the banishment of a dist OVE ( to « { sy hid 
exile, and with such feeli | 


the news of his appointment, in 1822. 4 ay 


ppd t inh ~ » th i {hi of Gr 
aREe . , 1 ' ; 
General of India, when the life of one 1 I | a 
between him and tli possession of office at | 
Under such circumstances — , 
ACT Cth ITCUMStTANCE th MGI Idual ih ( Oil Wa mu 
vielding to thi imperious 1 ssity of what | ooked destiny: 
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But these consota I iti | : 
not now in the cond ( Vir. ¢ 
was Ii the autunit | ! the othe ' 
time of existence > U ( vas married, W 
ant on him for advancement 1 distinc ' 
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that no school, however good, cau do much to forward the progress 
of a dunce. 

Mr. Macauley had, however, made himself generally well informed 
before he was sent to Cambridge, for while yet without the advantage 
of being numbered among the children of weal Mater, he had distin- 
cuished himself, if we are not misinformed, as an oceastonal, and 
very fluent, and well-read speaker at some d bating societies held 
in the city of London. When he was entered of the University 
he was, we believe, somewhat older than the generality of students for 
the bar, for which he was destined; and we have not. heard that he 
was particularly distinguished in his academic career. It should never 
be augured untavourably of a man from this circumstance, The wit- 
tiest of modern satirists, and the most useful of Irish political writers— 
the Hibernian Cobbett—we mean Dean Switt—whose ‘ pure well of 
English undefiled” had a paramount influence on the destinies of his 
country, and whose style may be well adopted as a model by those 
who would unite perspicuity with foree—was considered to have 
exhibited a more than Beotian dulness at his native University. Nor 
was that great statesman, from whom Fox said he had learnt more 
than from all other men and authors—whom Johnson said no man 
could converse with under a gateway, while sheltermg from a shower, 
without perceiving that he was ane xtraordinary man—and whose written 
eloquence comes under the definition of Cicero, copiosa  loquens 
sapientia—a man whom Mr. Macauley in one respect resembles im a 
distant degree, namely, in full and accurate historic learning, and the 
power of applying it ‘to the subject under discussion—nor was he, we 
say, particularly distinguished at Trinity College, Dubiin. Yet who 
can doubt that as an orator, a statesman, and political writer, Mr. 
Burke did not more nearly approach the great Lord Baeon than any 


man who has lived before or since ? Nav, in those fragments ot 


history which he has left to us—too few and too short though they be 
—in those characters of Alfred and John for exainple—in that short 
sketch of Henry the Fourth and the King of Prussta—who ean doubt 
that Mr. Burke was worthy of comparison with the great author of the 
Life of Henry the Seventh? Had we space, or were the occasion 


hitting, we might multiply these instances a hundred er . The bril- 
liant and witty Steele was as little distinguished in lis Alma Mater as 


i¢ profound and ponderous Johnson; and tn beg whose know- 


dge uO man can question or deny, obtained bis doctor's degree not 


t| 

le 

from Oxford, where he had been unworthily treated, but from Dublin. 
Uni versity Leelee are , therefore, ho tests what ver of veneral learning 
Or ability, though we should certainly never think the worse of am in 
because he had attained them. We are aware that this is not the 
place to enter into a discussion of the system of study and discipline 
pursued at our English Universities, but we think that t 


guished career at these great seminaries of tho 


he uUnaistithe 


‘ Who have become 
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The industrious and eautious 
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ing, and absolute prostration to the attorneys, have so raised tl 

small voices against them; nay we have heard that these antipathies 
extended to a part of the bench, and that the Bayleys, the Holroyds, 
the Gazelees, the Marryats, the Readers, the Comyns, the Platts, 
‘© small deer,” have objected to debating societies in toto, 


I 
. 


and such 


Be itso. The fact wears more than the semblance of likelihood; for 
all these worthy gentlemen have spent the best part of their davs i the ! 
offices of attorneys and plead ers, and by mere manual dexterity and 
an exercise of their memories alone, have risen to a bastard and false 
fame. But this fame is a widely different ren whe indeed from that of 


the Lyvyndhursts and Broughams—of the Denmans and ‘Tindal i 
the Parkes and Aldersons—ot the Searletts and Folletts—ot the Mey 

rvwethers and Talfourds. These men know full well that no one can 
fultil perfectly the duties either of a judge or a counsel without that 
sort of fulness and readiness and general knowledge, and power of 
communicating that knowledge, which ts obtaimed only by the long 
practice of debate. And if this colloquial exercise be necessary tor 





the barrister it is no less so for the Member of Parliament Collected 

ness, presence of mind, How of speech, logical arrangement, apt 1S- 
tration, sarcasm, invective, ridicule, the ability to reply, and the art of 
guarding, qualitying, and as it were fencing round your position I] 
Main ing redients to success, either at the bar or im t ¢ seliate, are 


scarcely perhaps never attained but by strict discipline and lone y 











tice. Never was there a truer aphorism than this : ‘Sa poets | 
id an orator made.” All the great Speakers Mo ancn t and modern 
times have laboured hard in private and in public to attain the goal of 
eminence. Every s hoolboy is aware of how Demosthenes toiled and 
sw hill, and by the sea-shore. But why recur to ancient | 
tory, when We have so Many preguant exan ples In rown day i 
second Pitt Was ahi assiduous ft (ue liter at debating 1 
been known to attend at the Court of King’s Bench tor 
Mornings on a hall gQuinea motion, Murray, thi ive tony { MM - 
field— 
So known, so honoured in the House of I 
| actised much both in public and pris ite, and t hated | ni t 
Greek to improve his diction. Erskine and Curran 
of several S} ulin SOCieties 5 SO also were Cam ne id Via 
—Hlorner (and death t ) SOUL stepped | een lim ly ( 
fame and Broug] were the first founders, and amor the oo t 
distinguished members Of the Speculative debating Socret { dine 
burgh. But a greater and another debater than all thes: | | 
himselt Into the first pa llamentary orator that ) rhaps « ePXIst ie 
by reiterated practice. maved by re peated a dca fia 
he went on s at first lowly, but he ( { 
summits of patiicn ‘lary lame, id overcast the ¢ 
ms oritl unt opponents, Mr. Fox attributed his own sig 
) _ ANTLLOSL hig rhithy practice, During five successive + 
Spi > OPYeEry, P x 
ne eke te ae a and it was alwavs with | it a sul tol 
eee not speak that night too. 
In the unreformed Parliament the best weneral speakers were « 
7 n who had entered Parliament very youne oo, 1, 4 { ss { 
+ ike 5” ‘ es pia aah onde 
he practi €, Ol barristers to whom a Certain pr tic re 
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is a necessary part of then prot mal ed ition ( ker had been a 
barrister, a critic, and a /idteratens Pot wl t { en 

p! ictice he owed hh 1g : Pierney wd ob ib i to the bar, and 
was for forty-five years a Me » rot Parhament (ree y had en a 
barrister and pamplileteet Peel had twenty-f | noe ee 
gpeaker, first at t ive tv, alter wds ims > Broucham 


| 


for twenty yt t Memb Pia 1 | t y 


and uthar be j if) i Hl been ba f id | 
it tthe British Forum and rt 

In the Reformed Parliament t | t 
disp d, and that bit ( {| \ 
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which excited the interest of the late Sir James Mackintosh, through 


whose instrumentality, he at leneth became a contributor to the Edin. 


burgh Review. Many of our readers, not aware of the * secrets of the 


pris n-house,” will, doubtless, suppose that the Edmburgh Review is 


like the London Tavern, open to all the world. No doubt it as, ina 


certain sense. Any man with a decent coat on his back, may enter 
the London Tavern; but they only dine there who have got hard eash 
in their breeches-poc kets. Just sowith the Edinburgh Review Any 
man who can write good, bad, or indifferent papers, may send his article 


to this far- famed periodic al, a le only who is of the clique, of the 
craft and corporation of pensmen, will get his production inserted, 
What hard cash accomplishes in roe ite- street, terest ettects 
with the Whig organ. To all intents and purposes it ts a se raled book 
to the unfriended: and if Samuel Johnson were again to ‘ revisit the 
glimpses of the moon,” and to send to the editor, Mr. Macvey Napier, 
an anonymous article in his best stvle. it would not be inserted unless 
the author had entered the Live ry and Common Hall of the C orporation 
of Criticism, and kissed hands, ‘and done homage at Holland House. 
To Mr. Macauley, therefore, who had profe ‘ssed at Cambridge, Toryish 
sentiments, and who had always openly and ably supported ‘te un- 
popular side of the question at the University Debating Club, the at- 
testation of a pure civism became doubly necessary ; and Sir James 
Mackintosh, seeing the real ability of the man, and dreading perhaps 
his confirmation in a Radicalism (Mr. Macauley had chanyed his 
Opinions) more than Incipient, for uw had now become, not only pro- 
fessed but practical, greatly from real friendship, and partly, no doubt, 
from thezinterests of party, conse uted to become the con purgator of 
the then obscure law-student, and ac ordingly he was admitted mto 


the confraternity of the ** blue and vellow' periodical. This was best 
for all parties. The Review and the Reviewers were waxing old and 
dull Broucham Was rising mh fis pre fession, and could neither write 
so much nor so well as heretofore. Mackintosh himself was indolent 
and India-livered. Sidney Smith had had some bitthe promotion in 
the Church, and was ke an iuprisone 1 schoolboy set tree: for al- 
though he wrote better than anv mah living, vet bh tiwavs voted the 
I ing obliged to do so a great bore. Jethrey had become jaded and 
indifferent and disappointed. John W lliams was but a casual hand 
Fra: k AI) Ii Was slow. Brodu Was ti » statl ind methodical, and not 
sufhie ently spirited, Tooke was too fond ot figures I arithmetic ; and 
Parnell too cold, metaphysical, and abstruse Lord John Russell was 
t bh liday a contributor, and besides he gave to memoirs the gravity 
of history, and to history th es ssof memos. Lord Nugent was 
by far too plavful, and sometimes bolted outrivht.  Lystes had not as 
vet been | if enough in harnes > and Lord Hol ind had been iita 
vreat deal too long. Therefore, for these and many I ( 
as ane =e a and younger blood was required \ \ 
fcauley Was admitted one of the tirm, and the result pparent 
* che a rs a me as original pecs wever ap 
Milton voters 4 neg +e 1 an > the a tu les entitled Ma chiavells, 
{ : Pest cae dehildadt and imdeed the whole of the first es 
‘ a es = ee . ate isms, may be Prononnes d to have 
Ae perioadica riting L) lilvappaly they have not been 
continued, They were evide utly composed out of the fulness of a 
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mind rich in this species of iongh therm me 
tained for the author the notice of the great, and oan introd 
Parliament, yet we cannot help regrett hat Mr. Macatul 
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the county of Wilts 
We beliwve Mr Macat s first spe \ 1 
trumph as might have been expe d | I 
Commons as then constituted, was a vain and 
the main not an unjust censor. — It mposed fort t 
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anxious about the tact and st Ll ¢ ? ances al t 
speech, than about its matter or ment. 7 : 
is no easy task. A snele Wor l misplaced, a fa t 
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a too recondite or yx hati I K, may : 8 . 
puant manner, Or an argu I Cally O1 irs 
uuretormed House, we ill mot wit S 
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and logically to the end. The peroration of this speech wag 
and nervon Bach 


The ** Hear, hear” 


clearly, 
its best part 
word contained an idea and involved a conclusion 
waxed stronger and stronger at each phrase, aud 
Member sat down, if not in a tempest, af least in a murm fay 


But the stream soon flowed back to its furrowed channel 


The sentences were short, shat iw 


p! use, 

















the House appeared ashamed to have given way to the weakness of PA’ 
° a bl ) 
natural sentiment, and soon relapsed imto callous inditterence Phi 
Hon. Member had not adjusted himself to the ** glass of fashion’ —I 
was not knit in the ‘ mould of form.’ He appeal dito wish to be 
not the child and subject, but the master and rater ot the House, and 
this was a dignity which never was accorded without many a hard and Ti 
well-drawn battle, without alternate victory, and often sad, bitter, and aro tl 
humiliating defeat. Min 
We find the subject grow under our hands, ind must therefore break inten 
off for the present, to resume and conclude it im our suceeedin the 
Number. Gove 
usua 
+ i 
pect 
Tue Liserty or Tue Pres: 
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sradually abolished every tax which directly afleeted the culturist, and, w 


the excc ption of malt, hops, tea, and tobacco, the consumption ¢ Powhieh ta Pitios 
late years been quite uniniy ortant in the farm district they ih reatity 4 ' ; 
nothing. It must be remembered that this one-th dof the population of Gi Iu 
Britain is thus freed from taxation, by subsisting priney | Latoes, bre landl 
butte r, cheese, bacon, mutton, and beet, the | oduce of ther vin farn wi ( t 
labouring mechanic and tradesmen have ha 1 their waves and prot ed they | 
manv cases to one half their former amount by the ¢ tof the ( Taw 
one half of the remainder of their week's ecru | \\ { 
this will be very generally idmitted by those who t trem 
t 
The writer then shows, by detailed statements mf they ' 


portions of population and taxation im the t | | anlig 
and others; and adds: and 














If, then, these statements be correct, iw “ 
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i t of fifty or sixty thousand members of the community at the 
ape ane Bat this is not the worst of it, for if our state 
ments are correct, and we fear it will not be easy to prove them otherwise, the 
country loses by the operation of the Corn Laws — ape for every shilling 
the landholders et; and, if they have any regard for futurity, we have no 
doubt that they themselves will be the greatest sufferers in the end. But, then, 
what satisfaction will iy be to a man:who, aftera life of toil and starvation, is_ 
at last premature es the bed of death, even should he be told that” 
his pall errs + been hung alive in’ chains to be devoured by birds 
of ? 

We think neither the merchants, manufacturers, shopkeepers, nor farmers of 
the country have: given: this subject due consideration ; we, indeed, know some _ 
manufacturers that say-they understand. nothing farther on the subject than this, 
that in former years, whenever the farmers had good crop8, and the produce sok 
at Prices, they weré sure to have a brisk demand in the home market, for 
wininiatett goods. We have no doubt this was the case, and will always be 
so wheriever people obtain tore money than is required to freer debts ; the 
then purchase an extra ‘number of necessaries ; = these ow — ed, 
and. the et is still'well furnished, they procure luxuries; and when extens 

Steak realized, they are nie in y of some kind by which | 

ey are diffused all through society... Thus, if every farmer could secure, — 
annually, a small profit, he would become a better customer to the manufacturer; _ 
and could the manufacturer secure profit and afford higher wages, agricultural | 
produce would be more extensively consumed ; and so it is that an proportcn as 
one large class in society enjoys prosperity, in the same proportion will it cone 
tribute to the prosperity of ‘the:other classés. If we could induce the eleven 
mnillions who subsist. by commerce and: mechanical labour, to devote one hout 

per day, for one week, to the investigation of this important subject, and 
perly to examine into all its ramifications, we cannot doubt but they would be 









into an effort, when they found it “ was for their life.” During the last © 


session of Parliament, the people, partly by the number of important subjects 
which demanded theit attention, but particularly by the little notice which theit 
Petitions received from the legislature, became quite weary, and many persons, | 
1m disgust, declared they would never sign another petition. We entreat such 
persons to make another effort: you possess no other constitutional means of 


producing effect but by petition, until the next election, and if you refuse to exa 


ercise your privilege on thisoccasion, you may involve your country in con, 
fusion. Were it possible to call forth all the energies of the people, next month, 
upon this question, it would at once be finally settled, and prosperity would 
again visit the land with her smiles. Let every man who can open a mouth to 


€at, use an effort to secure for himself, his children, and his poor neighbour, that - 


which, is needful to enable him to meet this first demand of nature. 


We shall have frequent occasion to advert to this most important 
subject sonal eoursé of the’ present Session; and as the space 
pore pom by this article already exceeds that which we had anticipated, 
we'defer to’a fature number the additional facts and arguments with 
which we intended to follow this up. 


2 








ees ~Penpect Sarety or Free Discusston. 

‘Tuovcu all the. winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth, so 
Truth be in the field; we doinjutiously, by licensing, and prohibiting, to misdoubt 
her strength. Let-her and F: Srapple 3 who ever knew her put to the 


worse in a free and open encounter ?— Milton's Areopagitica. 
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ON THE NECESSITY OF A COMPLETE AND 
SEARCHING CHURCH REFORM. 





Wr. broke off from this subject somewhat abruptly, in our last, 
witha promise that we would renew its consideration in our present 
Numbers and we hasten to redeem our pledge. The question is but 
now beginning to assume its proper form and shape. Heretofore it 
was-meérely a demand that some better distribution should be made of 
the emoluments within the power of the Church to dispense. Now it 
is a. question whether a State Religion is not in itself an evil, fatal to 
the growth of true piety and sound morals; and the number of indi- 
viduals who will take an interest in the discussion of this question will 
far exceed those who have hitherto manifested an interest in the other ; 
so that we may now expect the whole nation to be enlisted on the one 
side or. the other of this question of Church Reform, 

At the first view of the matter one is surprised that the New Testa- 
ment is so rarely referred to as the standard or example, by the advo- 
eates of a State Religion, seeing that if that sacred record contained 
any warrantry for its existence, nothing would be more easy than to 
point it out. But on a closer examination we shall find that the con- 
troversialists exhibit the wisdom of serpents, in keeping as far awa 
from the evidence of the Gospel as possible. The religion of the ‘nod 
and humble Saviour neither needed nor sought state alliances: on 
the.contrary it abjured them all; and as the Founder of Christianity 
he-emphatically said, ‘‘ My kingdom is not of this world.” He him- 
self neither aimed at wealth, nor possessed it; and his disciples and 
apostles felt themselves too much imbued with his divine spirit to 
permit even the zeal of those who would have supplied them amply 
with this world’s goods, to bestow on them any thing beyond passing 
hospitality and bare subsistence. They laboured with their own hands 
to minister to their temporal wants, and held “ the love of riches” to 
be,.as it is truly characterized, ‘‘ the root of all evil.” If these humble 
instruments who laid the first foundation-stones of the great, and 
sublime temple of the Christian Faith could be raised from the dead, 
and introduced into the English House of Lords, to hear the Bench 
of Bishops defending the sacredness of Church property in tithes, 
fines, assessments, &c., how would they startle at the solemn. assertion 
of the right reverend fathers in God! that “ unless such prizes as 
incomes of 5000/. a year were left in the Church, no gentlemen would 
be disposed to enter it?” We leave the reader to imagine the fire of 
hal dedigaation which would burst from the unsealed lips of the apostle 
of the Hebrews, who so eloquently uttered the memorable denanciation 


against-the high priest of the temple, ‘God shall smite thee; thou 
whited wall.” 


_ It is time, however, that we should enter upon the remaining por- 
tions of the very remarkable exposure of Church frauds and dishonest 
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translations of the Scriptures, which the pamphlet before us contains; 


if its di ion through these $ should extend it, as it weal 

meh eer r-n + coud seer have circulated in its origi 
form, we shall consider ourselves as exceedingly fortunate in having 
in our power thus to assist in dissipating a delusion so long upheld, 
andi feneiet tere so evidently fraudulent a mistranslation of a word © 
for the purpose of wresting from Congregations that wholesome power _ 
with which the original spirit and practice of Christianity alike in, 
vested them, to transfer it by tion to a body, in whose hands it © 
has. been perverted to the most selfish and interested of all personal 
‘purposes, the mere agerandizement of themselves, and their relatives ; 
and dependents. The author, addressing Lord Grey, thus con 
tinues | ‘ 
‘ Your Lordship must; as a::matter of hi be aware that those who sit:in 
eset’ mei oP call — the urch, have perseveringly resisted | 
reformation in everv “even though philosophy, reason, and learning have 
{as Mr, Ratcliffe plainly. told them), pointed out its blemishes and defects/? 
And therefore that the time predicted by the Bishop of Carlisle, “ when others are 
obliged to do it for them,” is fully come. 
: Fortunate it is that this period should have arrived when your Lordship stands 
at'the head’ of his Majesty’s'Councils. In other respects, your a has 
well discerned the signs’ of the times, and saved this country from a convulsion, 
by firmly and decidedly saying, “Stand by whilst I, by and through the people, 
put an end to the Boroughmongering system.” cs shania a 

But, my Lord, the. mi ing system an. ally (and a powe 
one} 14 the Chatchshaag Sia Gfieee., AE as 00d cogeiber, and (God te 
praised 1) there is now a prospect that both will fall together. 
~ E must here beg most particularly to request your Lordship’s attention toa 
quotation in one of those Notes from Jeftey on Phil. i. 10, (Tracts, Vol. IL 

347,) where the Bishop says, “that the several schemes of Christianity in 
vifferent are set down in the same place, and so well described, that every 





common Christian, by perusing them, may easily see what system he is of.” 
. And then he adds, “that in order to give a general idea of Jeffrey’s method, 
he. will.add_his principal divisions, as. well as the substance delivered under 


them, from, p. 338 and 366, containing as follows : 


1. “ The simplicity of the: truth. of Christianity in the ages next after the 
Apostles to St. Augustine, that is, till afier A. D. 404. 


' 2. “The rudiments of the art. of Christianity in the ages following them, that 
is, between A. D. 404 and 1141. 


' 3.“ The subtlety and corruption of Christianity from Lombard to Luther, 


joined with the grossness of ‘idolatry and superstition in practice, that is, from 


ALD.1141 01517: 
. 4.“ The reformation ‘of the state of Christianity among some Protestants, 
from Luther, rejecting the corruptions, (which Mr. Radcliff in his letters to the 


Bishops in 1773, calls the outer robe of and superstition,) but retaini 
the-art since 1517, which Mr. Radelift calls the inner garment of artificial 


_ 5. “The reformation of the simplicity of Christianity, not only rejecting 
the corruptions, but the art also, considering Christianity as a law or act of 


Jeffrey then observes * that in the first period of time Christianity was virtuy 
and grace, without any mixture of fag . 
* “In the second, it was nature and grace, with a tincture of learning. 


“ In the third, it was Church and Sacrament, with the extremest subtlety, and 
of superstition. 
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« In the fourth, it was Christ and faith, being a refinement upon the doctrine of 
dha second period.” 

1, And then Jeffrey makes the following remark, ‘ In the next period-of time, we 
hope it will be Piety and Virtue, as in the first, with an improvement from the 
best Greek and Roman moralists, corrected and perfected by the Gospel,”’ 

Is not this, my Lord, a just crilerion by which (as this Bishop says), “ every 
man may easily see of what system he is of ?” And op fe not presume to add 
that it is also a just criterion to enable those who live in this fifth period, and to 
whose lot it may fall to propose reform in religious institutions (as they may be- 
come necessary,) to form a correct judgment of the character of the times they 
live in, and consequently to judge correctly of the nature of the reform then 
required, in order to realize the hopes above expressed, by a return to piety and 
virtue (as in the first period above mentioned.) 

I will now proceed tc state to your Lordship the ground upon which I assume, 
that neither can any addition to the efficiency of the Church be attained without 
a. new and honest translation of the New Testament, in the place of the present 
dishonest one. I request your Lordship’s perusal of the following three letters, 
which were written by the above mentioned author of “ Dissent Justified,” and 
whicli appeared in a periodical paper called the Old Whig, about the year 1737. 


Lerrer I.—On tue Worp Cuvrcu. 


_* Amongst the various arts which corrupt Ecclesiastics have taken to deceive 
mankind, there hath been none more successful than their deaterous application 
of the word Cuurcn; though Ecclesia, rendered Cuurcu, denotes any assembly 
of either men or women, met together, as well on civil as religious accounts. In 
this sense it is used by Aristophanes. In the New Testament, also it signifies an 
assembly of men met together on Ber civil purposes, Acts xix. 39. Hence it 
is applied to the collective body of Christians throughout the world; but 
never once to the Clergy in opposition to the Laity. Ifthis word was always trans- 
lated Concrrcation stead of Cuvrcu, it would appear that the Authority of 
the Church, is nothing more than the natural power that resides in the Laity, and 
the Rights of the Church the same with the Rights of the Christian people. Had 
the word been thus rendered, the Clergy would not have been so well able to 
have cheated the people in the scandalous manner they have, under pretence of the 
Authority of the Church. This was perceived by those who had the direction of 
the Translation of the English Bible, they saw that rendering Ecctrsta Congre- 
gation, would destroy the very Foundations of Clerical Authority, and wickedly 
gave this-order to the Translators,* “ The Old Ecclesiastical Words to be kept ; 
the Word Cuuncn NOT to be translated Conceecation.” An Order that 
could:be given for no other purpose, but to propogate the notion, and support 
their pretences of Ecclesiastical power. 

- “ Another instance of the Integrity of the Managers of this Translation we 
find in Acts xiv. 23, When they had onvatnepD them Elders in every Church, 
they commended them to the Lord. The Greek word Cheirotonesantes, isrendered 
by theold Ecclesiastical word, ORDAINED, because the Ordination is here sup- 
posed. to be made by Paw/ and Barnabas, and seems to countenance the approba- 
4on of Ordination to Clerical men. But they knew this would not hodd through- 
out the New Testament, therefore the same word is made to conyey a quite 
different notion, in 2 Cor. viii. 19. We have sent with him (Titus) the Brother 
who. was also cuoseNn (Cheirotunesantes oxdalNED) of the Churches to travel with 
us. Had these words been rendered, who was ORDAINED. BY 1HE ConGREGA- 
Tions, which is the true sense of them, an indifferent reader would have con- 
cluded, that originally every, Christian Congregation had some share in the Ordi- 
nation of theirown Officers. But there were certain reasons why this should be 
concealed as a secret from the poor Laity,and why even the Word of God itself 
Should be'so rendered as to countenance deception.” 








* See Burnet’s History of the Reformation, Collection of Records, p. 361.5 
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Lerrer Il.—Contaryine Forrner Remarks ON THE WORD eres. AND OF 
THE TRUE NATURE OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE Cuurcu or ENGLanp. 


« As you are an Old Whig, you, doubtless, thoroughly understand the nature _ 


of our civil, and as.a consistent Protestant: of our Ecclesiastical constitution ; J 
. 





beg, therefore, your assistance 'for. the solution. of a difficulty which has some: 
? . Jes) 


i i probably many. others, some pain. 1am one of the m 
Protaonne hag tong Ticanablige’ solemnly to acknowledge his Ma 
King George, to be the Supreme Head of the Church of England. Now 1 wanta 


determinate and clear idea of that.Church of England of which the King is the © 


— 


— 


Supreme Head,, 1 shall lay. before you my (own reasoning on this point, and | 


shall be thankful for your explanation. 


“ This Church, I,apprehend, must be of a very different constitution from | 


*hristian Church. of which we read in the New Testament, of which Chris 
ithe Bone Head, by the constitution ‘of that, no monarch nor prince on 
earth hath any headship or dominion in it; one only is our Lord, and all itg 
members, as to matter of authority are put upon an exact level: “ All ye are 
brethren.” The Church, therefore, ‘I imagine, must be now taken in a civil or 
political, notin a religious sense, and is not at all to be considered as a Christian’ 
Church, or a society of faithful. worshippers, but as a merely political cons 


stitution, a branch. of. our. civil Government, or an entire creature of the : 


State, 

“ The word Eccurstay Church, is of very indeterminate and various signifi- 
cations, it may be justly applied to any assembly or company, for whatever puts 
poses called. together; yea, when it isa riotous and confused assembly, or 4 
company met together for some pernicious and ¢vil purposes, it is even then a 
Ecorssia, a Churchyas Peal. xvi. 9. Acts xix. 32,41. So that though it is 
not usual with us to calla society which is only of a civil or tradin nature, & 
Church, yet according to strietness of language, and the style of the Holy Scri 
tures; we might very justly, amd perhaps with a great deal of beauty and ele- 
gance, do it. 

* Tt may seem a little odd to those who are unacquainted with the original 
language; and who are not quite divested of that tincture of superstition which 
custom or education have given us more or less, and who are not accustomed to 
bring things to the strict test of Scripture and reason, to such it may seem a little 
odd to talk of the South-sea or the a en or the a of to Grocers, 
Fishmongers, &c, But yet sucha j pany, assem and incorporate 
for mercantile ends, _n strictness of seesth, a Chureh, and much better de- 
serve the honour which is usually connected with that title than some other so- 
by who appropriate it to themselves, such, for instance, as the Church of 

me. 


“ The Church of Rome, I apprehend, is as really a political or a trading so- 
ciety as the India or the South-sea. It is a society formed upon political and 
worldly maxims, for uting worldly ends. The whole hierarchy is an artful 
and well-concerted scheme for the acquiring grandeur and wealth, and there is as 
much a trade carried ou by these ecclesiastical merchants, a trade for worldly 
goods, as by the African, the Turkey, orany of the mercantile companies of that 
city. Itis thus beautifully ted by the Spirit of God himself, Rev. xviii. 
11... ‘And the merchants of the earth shall weep and mourn over her (i. ¢. spi« 
ritual Babylon or Rome) for no man buyeth her merchandise any more. The 
pry a: of gold, —_ and souls ert See the allusion elegantly con- 

nu mip wd whole chapter. is governor of this great tradi 
company or Church; the Cardinals and Dichars are the chief managers and ae 


rectors of it; the Priests and. inferior orders are the shipmasters sent forth into” 


all parts of the earth with. their .pretended —- merchandise to traffic for 
silver, gold, power, &c. ‘The waters upon which their ships are sent out are 
People, and Multitudes, and Nations, and Tongues, Rev. xvii. 19. Amongst 


pt wares, bring grandeur and wealth 


whom they go forth, and vending their corru 
into the sacred treasury, the Church, 
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- &Their traffic to those kingdoms, through the mercy of Heaven, was by the 

Reformation cut off. There arose amongst us a sturdy Prince (Hen. VIII.) who 
not bearing to see the nation drained and Ly eae by these spiritual mere 
chants, prohibited their wares, and menees the channel of their trade. But as 
the people were madly bent upon the holy trinkets they sold, he found himself 
obliged, as his interest and ambition also strongly inclined him, to set up a ma- 
nufacture of the same nature in his own realms. By this there were two valuable 
ends obtained.—-1. Our home-made wares were much better and more refined 
than what had been imported to us from abroad.—-2. Our power and wealth were 
partly kept amongst ourselves, and however stupidly profuse the — were in 
their purchases of these toys, yet the nation was not robbed, and it was much 
more forthe honour and interest of Britons to be chowsed and peeled by merchants 
of their own, than by crafty knaves of a foreign breed. 

“ Heneeforward then we are to consider this great trading company, the 
Church of Rome, as having lost a very profitable and important branch of its 
ecommerce, called the Church of England. Our brave and bold King no longer 
brooking to be a kind of factor to the proud company at Rome, throws off their 
yoke and sets u for himself. The Governorship or Supremacy which was be- 
fore.lodged in the Pope, he took from his Holiness and annexed to his crown ; 
for thus the statute, 26 Hen. 8th, c.1, enacts, ‘That the Kings of this Realm 
shall be taken and accepted as the only Supreme Head on Earth of the Church of 
England, and shall have and enjoy the honours, profits, commodities, &c., be« 
longing to the Supreme Head, and shall have full power to visit, reform, order, 
correct, restrain, amend all such errors, heresies, &c., whatsoever, which by any 
manner of Spiritual authority or jurisdiction may be lawfully reformed, com 
rected, &c,’. In consequence of which the Kings and Queens of England have 
taken on them to enact laws, to prescribe articles, to decide controversies of 
faith ; authoritatively to judge what is,and what is not agreeable to the Word of 
God ; to forbid all preaching for a time, and when th-y gave their ministers leave 
to preach, to limit them to certain articles, and tell them what they should 

... The Bishops and Priests and all other officers in the Church of Eng- 

d, are properly the Ministers and officers of the King. Itisfrom him, the 
Head of this politic, they derive all their spirit and power to act, as much 
as any officers of the Army or Excise.”—See Cranmer’s Minutes of the Meeting of 
the Divines at Windsor. 

“The Church is his property, and he, together with his great council the 
Parliament, can new model and change all or any part of it, or even destroy the 
whole; can abolish ail the present ceremonies and appoint an hundred new ones 
in their stead ; can command its Bishops and Priests to believe, to subscribe, to 

4 what doctrines he please, Calvinism, Arminianism, Arianism, Trithoism, 
ransubstantiation, Judaism, Mahometanism, and no doubt would find Bishops 
and Priests to believe and preach as their Supreme head shall direct. He has 
power to excommunicate from, or admit to this His Church, independent of, yea, 
In Opposition to the Bishops and Clergy, can revoke the Spiritual censures of 
Archbishops and Bishops, yea, can excommunicate, suspend, or deprive even 
themselves. : 

“Now from all this it seems natural to conclude that the Church of England, 
of which the King is acknowledged the Supreme Head, is not to be considered as 
@ RELIGIOUS, but as merely a political or civil society, as a Company in te, 
pany for the preservation of order and peace amongst the people, who like the 

ewish Christians of old could not bear to be ae at once of all their 

and religious , but principally for the maintaining in ease and 
pn ky its officers and mf and for the tire in the great and good things 
‘ ergy» an —s Brea a 

of this world on them. That this Church is in its constitution vastly different 

from that Religious Society or Scriptural Church of which Jesus Chnst is the 

; that it is built upon a different foundation, formed with different views, 

has different Laws, Ministers, Members, Terms of Admission to,'and Rejection 

from it, might easily be shewn; and indeed the honour of our constitution, the 


good of our country, and the instruction of our fellow-subjects seem to call on 
us to show it. 
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annot conclade without observing with a mixture of wonder and 
: et what shall Teall it?—Delicacy of sense ; they cannot in conscience 
pen separate congregations Churches; no, they are but Conventicles, and 


they can give them no better name ; yea, the Church of Scotland or of Geneva, ~ 


sr not to be allowed, because they have no bishops. But pass over into 

Italy, and th . 

ian pa ewe rete bun. v rm its other gross defects. Why are we thus 
, 


there ‘Churches; the Church of Romeis good language; _ 
Te cmipantae ate forfour of Eng. 


CER 


complaisant to our bitter, and relentless enemies abroad, but so shy and reserved _ 


to our brethren athome? This is hardly consistent Protestantism, nor agreeable _ 


to the generous and brave spirit of an Old Whig.” 


top here, though much remains to be added. We feel — 
enamel that we have quoted sufficiently from the pages of © 
the work under consideration, to. satisfy the most bigoted adherent of - 


most determined advocate for things as they are, 
cane eansaanaantl out which demands inquiry; and that if the 
allegations now put forth as to the fraud practised in the translation 
of. the word Ecclesia as Church, instead of Congregation, cannot be 


i it is high time that a revision of the whole system should | 
rn Ws to a back to the original meaning of the first founders — 


( istianity, and to vest all the power now enjoyed by the clergy of 
pris 5 thi in the sibele of Christian congregations, would 
be to effect.a much greater revolution in the Church than that caused 
by the Reformation under Henry the Eighth, or than any other change 
which has taken place in ecclesiastical affairs since the first establish- 
ment of Christianity itself. We shall return to this subject again, as, 
so far from being exhausted, it is but just beginning, as the bishops 
and. prelates will soon find out to their cost. 








AMBITION. 


Amurtron is to the mind what the cap is to the falcon: it blinds us first, and 
then compels us to tower’ by reason of our blindness. But alas! when we are at 
the summit of a vain ambition, we are also at the depth of real misery. We are 
placed where time cannot improve, but must impair us; where chance and 
ehange cannot befriend but may betray us; in short, by attaining all we wish, and 
gaining all we want, we have only reached a pinnacle where we have nothing 
to hope, but every thing to fear.— Lacon. 





Errects or tae Corn Laws. 

Me. Crawrurp proved, at the late Crown and Anchor meeting, that the daily 
labouret is taxed 20 per cent. on his income for bread, whereas the upper an 
middle classes are not taxed above 5 percent. He further showed a loss upott 
our exports of manufacture to the north of Europe, amounting to not less than 
30 per cent. from the year 1817 to 1830. He proved that the same quantity of 
corn which costs at Amsterdam 42,000,000/., cannot be had in London for leak 
than 79,000,0000.; and lastly, that the produce of the taxes on foreign produce, 


actually paid by the people of this country to bolster up the agricultural interest, 
enepeds 7,000,007 sterling, One. almost shudders at. the iniquity of such 


adopt, and none but 


legislation—a system which none but barbarians would 
slaves would, with their eyes open, submit to.—T'imes. 
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COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE CHARGES 
AGAINST THE IRISH MEMBERS. 





As we anticipated in our last, the result of a second discussion of 
this affair has been the appointment of a Committee to examine 
into the charges made, and report their opinion thereon to the House. 
After the matter was once brought before it, and at all entered upon, 
this was the only course which could be safely taken, though wé 

ed from the first that the Legislative Assembly of the country 
should ever have been chosen as the place for such a discussion at all, 

This.question occupied the whole of the evening on Monday, and 
the House, after the appointment of the Committee, adjourned at 
eighto’clock : so that this topic, which we think ought never to have 
been'introduced to the House at all, has now been the only one that 
has excited any public interest, or received any public attention during 
the whole of the time that Parliament has yet been assembled. 


We do not think it necessary to give the whole of the speeches that 
were délivered on this occasion; but we make such a selection of the 
mést important portions of each as will enable our readers to form their 
éww judgment on the question, to which we hope we shall not have 
occasion again to advert until the decision of the Committee shall come 
before us, which we hope will be soon, when we shall publish its 
Report. 


The Speaker called on Mr. O’Connell; but Mr. Sheil rose, and advancing to 
the table, said, that before his lion. and learned friend proceeded with the motion 
of which he had given notice, he would entreat the house to extend its indulgence 
to‘him for afew seconds. (‘ Hear, hear,” from all parts of the house.) He as- 
sured the house that he had no intention of interfering with the discussion that 
might arise on the question, lest he should, by any ill-considered expression, 
wound the feelings of any individual in the house ; but he took the opportunity 
of tepeating, with the simple strenuousness of one whose conscience was pure, 
that he was innocent of the charge imputed to him. He had no wish to take any. 
\—e in the debate but he earnestly called for a full and complete investigation. 

é course to be parsued in condueting that investigation he left to the wisdony, 
of the house: he submitted his cause to their decision ; he left his fate in their. 
hands; and he threw himself with a perfect confidence in the result on British 
generosity and good faith (hear, hear); but he did hope that in entering upon 
inquiry all spirit of partisanship would be laid aside (hear, hear); and that 
the tone of acrimoniousness which had _ betrayed itself a few days back would 
not be again exhibited. The temperand feeling with which the remarks to which 
he alluded had been given might not have been intended to pain him (Mr. Sheil), 
but it was impossible not to complain of their severity. In conclusion, he threw’ 
himself entirely on the candour and justice of the house. (Hear, hear.) s 

Mr. Srantey had certainly not wished on a former occasion to say anything 
that could wound the feelings of the hon. and learned member (Mr. Sheil) ; the. 
subject was ofa nature so delicate that it was next to impossible to say any thing. 
on the subject without giving pain ; he only wished that an inquiry should take 
place, because the honour of the house was concerned in the possibility of 
stain on the honour of one of its members, and it had been his wish to state that’ 
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eiitesk. 2 t tender terms. (Hear.) As it was then the intention of 
perbatee wed cig to the bottom, it was the more important to know 
distinctly what the charge was which was to be rebutted. The hon. and learned 
member for Dublin was, he saw, , to go into the whole of the details of 
the case, and he intended, he (Mr. Stanley) 
grounds on which the charge rested. 

Mr. O’Convexz—Ido, ; 

Mr. Srantey would say that the merits of the question reposed not so much on 


depended. on the views entertained, and the answers given by _ 

re eps poe." eo for . The statement which had been made | 

xt the d me had used language out of the, hose which — 

‘ance with his declared and avowed sentiments init. He wished to | 

Paes whet the hon. and learned member had viewed the charge in that light 
yheth Cn 


was, that the hon. and’ leamed member 


and whether he was to be understood as resting his denial on the statement 
inade? ts oe 
~ Mr. O’Conwet-objected on..the, part of his hon. and leamed friend that he 
should be induced by any means whatever to make any reply to such a question, 
It was what he thought a most insidious attempt to shun the real merits of the 


question, aud he no credit to the right hon. Secretary for the Colonies for — 


motives which had brought him:forward. He had himself come forward on that 
evening with a greater distinetness of purpose than he had before entertained. 
The delay which had been interposed had been attended by two advantages; 
one was; that the house could now approach the discussion with calmer feelings ; 
the other, that he had had time to make up his mind to the infinite difference be» 
tween the statements of the noble lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer), and 
those of the hon. member for Hull. (Hear, hear.) No two things in the world 
could be more. different. In the hurry of the occasion, and perhaps owing in 
some measure.to the suddenness with which the charge was made, he had for 
the-moment confounded the two charges. But he then clearly discerned how 
very different they were. One involved what he would certainly call a serious 
€rime, and one which it would be hardly proper to examine into in that house ; the 
Other was not of a nature so serious, but still one which should be set at rest ong 
way or the other. This was the charge which the noble lord had volunteered to 
lay at.the hon. and learned member’s door; he said volunteered—at any rate he 
had adopted, sanctioned, and. justified it. On a former occasion he had stated 
that he acquitted the hon, member for Hull of stating what he was unable to 
prove, but he felt he had been too hasty in making such an admission. For his 
own part, he would enter upon the discussion in the absence, as far as he was 
concerned, of any es like personal feeling ; he would strive to banish from his 
mind every motive of hostility, every impulse of passion and excitement. (Hear, 
hear.) : publication in which the speech 4 the hon. member for Hull was 
reported contained an allegation on the part of the hon. member which he chal- 
lenged him to justify. Let the hon. member create in the minds of others the. 
belief which he himself entertained, or let him retract the injurious expressions of 
which he had been the author. . It was his (Mr. O’Connell’s) intention to make 
the report of the hon, member’s speech the ground of a distinct motion on a, 
breach of privilege. «This was important, that they might know at what rate they, 
Were to appreciate the value of character. (Hear, hear.) 


>The speech, as reported, had the advantage of appearing in the first person; 


perhaps that was to enhance its interest with the public, and if it could be proved: 


that was the only intention, he thought much stress ought not to be laid .on that 


circumstance. But he (Mr. Hill) had not denied that the report was a true one,’ 


aud he’ would not only have to show that he believed the ¢ arge, but to satisfy’ 
the house that it»was! well-founded. The hon. member had not when applied to 
by Tish ‘members, even’ softened the expressions which had been attributed to: 
him, and by not cons he had, in fact, acknowledged the accuracy of the re- 

The hon. member then proceeded to read the following passage from the 
secret machinery by which votes are obtained. I happen to know this (and I 
could appeal, if necessary, to a person well known and much respected by your- 


presumed, to lay before the house the | 


iner :——“ It is impossible for those not actually in the house to know all the. 
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selves), that an Irish member, who spoke with great violence against every part 
of the bill, and voted against every clause of it, went to Ministers and said, 
‘Don’t bate one single atom of that bill, or it will be impossible for any man to live 
in Ireland.’ ‘ What!’ said they, ‘ this from-you, who speak and vote against the 
bill?’ ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘ that is necessary ; because, if I don’t come into Par- 
liament for Ireland, I must be out altogether, and that I don’t choose.’” (Hear, 
hear.) If any conversation upon which such a charge could be founded had ac- 
tually occurred, it could only have been in implied confidence—it was not ne- 
oon Pa oné of the parties to say to the other ‘‘ Do not tell.” The informer, 
when ‘he did show himself, would come before the public with a moral tarnish, 
and’ if would be felt that a man who could be base enough to violate confidence 
Liner ble of inventing the calumny. The house had it in their power bd ton 
the worthy person whom the noble lord believed, and whom he (Mr. O’Connell 
utterly disbelieved, from being brought forward: they might prevent his name an 
address from being known; but the melancholy consequence would be, that 
many honourable men who were utterly incapable of the turpitude of repeati 
privateconversation would be stigmatized as the culprit. Many a man of 
whowotild’shrink from the offence would be believed to be the talebearer. (Hear.) 
He had heard many persons named as the authors of the scandal. With respect 
‘to! some of them he disbelieved the rumour, and: with respect to others he enter 
taineddoubts, If inquiry should be stifled, it could only be for the purpose of 
enabling the guilty to escape. 

He b t the question’ forward on the present occasion in good 
humour, and he now wished to know to what extent the hon. member for Hull 
tnéant to-carry his charge, and whether he was ready, as he said the other day, to 
come forward with proof? The course he proposed to pursue was to move for the 

i t ofa committee of privileges, and if that motion should be acceded 
to, he would refer the Examiner newspaper to the committee, and propose that 
the inquiry should be as extensive as possible. With respect to the tale told 
the ford, ‘he’ really knew not how to deal with it. The noble lord 
repeated some tittle-tattle on his responsibility—he had inflicted a wound, 
atid itwas for him to give up his authority, in order that the c might be 
substantiated against the guilty, if there were any such, and that the innocent 
might be reliéved from all suspicion. The names he had selected for the com- 
mittee were above all reproach—they were gentlemen not one of whom was con- 
nected with the Irish party of which he had the high honour to be the leader. 
“Oh!” said the hon. member, “ how busy the voice of calumny has been with 
us’(the Irish members). When the Channel separates us, and you cannot assail 
us yourselves, you set your press loose upon us.” He scorned, however, ‘to 
notice such attacks. His hon. and learned friend had straggled with him for 
twenty-five years—struggled with small means in defence of the great princij 
of the freedom of conscience. No man during that period adorned and animated 
the contest with half the eloquence, power, and sterling patriotism exhibited by 
his ‘hon. friend, and if he could have been diverted from his course, there was no 
doubt that with his splendid talents he might long since have been exalted toa 
situation in which he would have deserved the curses, but received the full pay 
of his country. (Hear, hear.) Nothing, however, that could occur should divert 
him (Mr. O’Connell) and his hon. friends from the course which they had taken. — 
He came before that house to demand a full and fair inquiry,—such an inquiry as 
the-hon. member for Hull said he would be prepared to support. The hon, 
member concluded by moving that a committee of privileges should be 
pointed, adding, that if the motion should be agreed to, he would propose 
following members for the committee :-——Lord Granville Somerset, Sir F. Bur- 
dett, Colonel Maberly, Colonel Evans, Mr. Romilly, Mr. Hume, Mr. Hawkins, 
Sir H. Hardinge, Me Gillon, Major Fancourt, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. War- 


— Mr, Grote, and Mr. Parrott. 
passage in the Examiner newspaper of the 10th of November, 1833, was 
then read by the clerk. ais " ’ 

Mr, Hixx said that the hon. and learned member who had just addressed the 
house, had expressed a wish that the subject should be discussed with temper. 
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For his (Mr. Hill’s) patt he would answer that it should be discussed with even 
As far 


temper i \d follow the precept of the hon. and learned 
member, and iw ray He at the outset to call the attention 

house to what occurred on Wed last. It would be recollected that 
Sure noble Chancellor of the declared that some members of 


Parliam guage with respect to the Coercive Bill out of the house, 
a peeelbrn ber dan they had employed in the house, without 
his ive tars) utteritig a single word or exclamation, the hon. and learned 
member for Dublin rose, and in terms which he at the time thought most sincere 
and handsome, stated that he (Mr. Hill) was perfectly justified in every thing 
which he had said. ‘The hon. ‘member now stated in words that he did not-with. 
draw the retractation which he then made.. Did the hon. member mean to tell 
iim so infact? What‘was he tomake of his speech? If it was not a_with- 


drawal fetractation, was it Hot -an attempt to explain it away? Did he é 
(Mr. cnn ast now, in the opinion of the hon. member, stand perfectly justified 


which the hhad represented him to have said at Hull? 
Oh ole aah) Wed to have the hon. member’s retractation or not? 
Did the hon. member withdraw that retractation or did he not? (Hear, hear.) ~ 


would either thing or the other; he would not accept half a re 
potnoer ee there be aifull retractation or none. Let not the house mistake 
him. ‘He did not affect to'suppose that when the hon. member stated on Wed- 
nesday that he (Mr. Hill) was perfectly justified in what he had said, that there- 
fore the hon. member meant to admit the truth of what he had said, as applied to 
a member of that house; he merely understood the hon. member to mean, that 
whether right or wrong, whether accurate or mistaken, he (Mr. Hill) was sincere 
in what be had said at Hull—that he firmly believed the story, and, believing, 





NT 


it. That he anderstood the hon. member to say now. Was that © 


merely I 

meaning of his words, orhad they any other meaning? He would thank the 
roi member for something to which he faere: fix him. (Hear, hear.) Was he 
(Mr. Hill) called upon to defend his veracity or his want of caution? Was the 
question whether an Irish member had done what he (Mr. Hill) had charged him 
with, or whether he (Mr. Hill) had done what the hon. member for Dublin had 


charged him with im two letters to his constituents, when he let loose the Irish | 


press against “him (cheers)—namely, invented and fabricated the story? He 
wished to know sae the AoA 2 Sen Art it was with respect to the 
charge of his having fabricated the story, or with respect to the truth or error of 
the story itself? received no Ply, and he would now proceed to prove the 

first as regarded himself. The hon. member for Dublin, in a letter to his 
(Mr. Hill’s) constituents, said, in the most distinct terms, “This man invented 
and fabricated the statement.” He wished to know how the hon. member found 
out that he had fabricated the statement? What evidence could the hon. member 
have upon that point? And he asked the hon. member—accomplished as he was 
in casuistry there was any practical moral difference between him who 
asserts that which he does not know to be true and him who asserts that which 
he does know to be false? (Hear, hear.) How could the hon. member know 
the statement was false? How could he know that it was a fabrication? There 
‘were only two individuals on earth who stood in such relation to each other as 
would enable either of them to say that a statement made by the other was a fa- 
brieation, and they were the Siamese twins. (A laugh.) Thank God, he 
and the hon. member were not twins of that description, (“ Hear,” and a 


i 


- He'would leave the case there—he would appeal to the house whether, when 
the addressed his constituents in October, 1833, the fact which he stated—be it 
true ‘or false—was ‘not known to hundreds of members of that house. He 
‘would prove that at the‘time the hon. member for 
fabricated the charge he knew it had been made months before. He held in his 
hand a letter, which he would not read to the house, simply because it was too 
1006, addressed to him (Mr. Hill) iby an hon. member, and published in an 
ish news called the Cork Evening Herald, for th 


e WS pi e avowed purpose of 
answering him on account of the statement he had made. The letter was dated 


Dublin accused him of having _ 


it which 
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November 17, 1833, and the writer was Mr. Fergus O’Connor. The censure 
which the letter contained was severe, but it was frank and straightforward, and 
he never for one moment entertained any ill feeling towards the gentleman. wha 
to write it. In this letter Mr. O’Connor copied, t sentence 
sentence, the report of his (Mr. Hill’s) statement, which had been read at the 
. and therefore it was evident he had the charge before him, and knew what 
it was.. Mr. O’Connor then mentioned a gentleman’s name, which he (Mr. Hill) 
iad never mentioned, for this simple reason, that he had never been asked for it 
year), as that of the person who was stated to have made the declaration to 
Sfinister, and added “that he heard the slander from a member in the house, 
and solemnly declared that if he could recollect his name he would publish it,’ 
Mr. O’Connor added that he disbelieved the statement at the time it was made, 
The purpose for which he (Mr. Hill) mentioned the circumstance was not to 
show that the statement was true, but that ithad been made. It was clear that 
the statement, true or false, had been made to Mr. O'Connor months before he 
re it. On the 28th of November, long after the publication of Mr 
O’Connor’s letter, the hon. and learned member for Dublin attended a dinner 
a.place called Clondalkin, in the neighbourhood of Dublin, on which occasion 
he thought proper to take notice of the letter published by the hon. member for 
the county of bork (Mr. O’Connor), by stating that “ an unwise friend had 
lished one of the most foolish letters he had ever read (a laugh), in which he 
named his hon. and learned friend as the person pointed at in thes at 
Hull, but that it was little short of an act of insamity to connect his hon. and 
tearned friend with such a transaction.” He (Mr. Hill) was not saying that it 
was not,—he was delivering no opinion of that sort; he merely to the 
letter to show that, on the 28th of November, the hon. and learned member for, 
Dublin knew that some months before the hon. member for the county of Cork. 
was acquainted with the charge which he repeated at Hull. Would the “rm 


Be 


then, believe, that on the 8th of December the hon. member for Dubli 
having had time to consider the matter, wrote a second letter to his (Mr. a) 
constituents, in which he uses these words :—“ I have before c the hone. 
member for Hull with having fabricated this statement—he has e no answer 
to the charge ; I reiterate, that he has fabricated the statement, and he does not, 
mise to answer the charge?” He (Mr. Hill) thought he had proved, when the. 
ion. member for Dublin reiterated the charge that he had fabricated the statement 5 
he knew that a gentleman, whose veracity he could not controvert, had stated that 
he had heard the statement in the House of Commons many months before. 
The charge of fabrication has been answered by the hon, member for Cork, whom, 
he would not, in imitation of the hon. member for Dublin, presume to call 
foolish. fA laugh.) If, however, that vindication of himself had not a) peared 
he would have waited! with perfect patience until the a 0) liae 
ment afforded him an opportunity of addressing the house, because he knew that, 
there he should be believed—at least to this extent—that he was incapable of 
stating ony thing which he did not believe to be true. He felt that he should be. 
believed by every person who knew him. (Hear.) He knew, further, that he 
should be Relieved by every man who knew the hon. member for Dublin, and 
that was a large class. (“ Hear,” and laughter.) 

The hon. member for Dublin complained that he had not entered into a.newse 
Paper controversy with him. He was not in the habit of entering into a contros 
versy of that nature with any persons, and certainly, the hon. member was the 
last person with respect to whom he would be induced to infract the rule which 
he rescribed to himself upon this point. He had not the presumption to 
consider himself equal to the hon. member in the display of skill with which he - 
favoured the public. The hon. member’s talent for invective. and vi i 
was unparalleled (a laugh), and he did not choose to enter into.a contest in whi 
he knew beforehand that he should be worsted. Besides, why should he do. so. 
The fictions which the hon. member for Dublin for a moment deceived. hi 
into believing were too monstrous to require refutation. They generall 
themselves. They were perishable commodities. The hon. member should 
throw more of the alloy of truth into them if he wished them to wear well, 
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t case the hon. member had refuted hime 
[hase Bron. Mert on seers show he retraction nibbled awa 
m in. (Hear f e hon. member now 
i oer 0 se op te ge a Serpent 


ble lord on the treasury bench made his statement, that 
rn pps paver de his (Mr. Hill’s),and that therefore, acting on the — 


it was in su mm the 
i ean ample ai , and offered to repeat it out 
pr soho hy agar was undeceived by the speech which had fallen 
from the right hon. Secretary for the Colonies, but as that speech was delivered 
on Thursday, why did not the hon. member then withdraw his retractation? The 
conduct of thé hon. member was calculated to excite only one feeling in his mind, 
He would not be betrayed into‘any warmth of expression—there was one reason 
why he should’ be cautious in this respect—the house, in the exercise of its dis. 
cretion, had bound his hands, and whenever that took place, either by his own act 
ot the act of others, lve thought it was but just that he should put his tongue and 
his pen’ under equal restraint." (Cheers.) ‘The hon. member had done him no 
more than justice in saying that he desired inquiry. It was his wish that a com. 

investigation might take place. He had’ felt it due to the house and to 
rae to'state at the earliest possible moment what, as far as his recollection 
went, was the substance of what he said at Hull. He said that the speech he 
delivered upon that occasion was unpremeditated, and spoken under adverse cir. 
cumstances. It was delivered on the 22d of October, and his attention was not 
drawn to its importance’ until the publication in the Examiner on the 10th of 
November.’ The hon. member for Dublin said that the matter was then brought 
under’ his (Mr. Hill’s) attention ;’so it was, and as soon as he was aware of the 
excitement it had created, and the pain it had caused to gentlemen on the other 


side of the Channel, he adopted what ry wore under the circumstances tobe the — 


best course he could pursue—namely, he publicly announced that he would 
state’ who was the individual alluded to, ifhe would apply to him. That being 


the-ease; he could not understand why the hon. member for Dublin should taunt © 





oe 


oe 


and‘ defy him. ‘What: had he done in the matter, that he should be made the — 


subject’ of taunt and defiance? Now that he was placed in a situation where his 
motives could not be misconstrued, he did not hesitate to say that he deeply re- 
gretted that he made the statement, whether the circumstance referred to in it 
was right or wrong. (Hear, hear.) 

He had never until now had an opportunity of making that declaration—he had 
never been met in a spitit of candour and justice. The first notice which was taken 
of his statement was in terms of abuse, insult, and defiance. Under these circum- 
stances, it was impossible that he could makethe slightest concession, He regretted 
that he had made the statement—first, on account of the pain and distress which 
it had occasioned him ; and, secondly, because of the pain and trouble it had 
given to others to whom the charge could not apply. A considerable period had 
elapsed before his attention was first directed to his speech at Hull, and another 
intetval had since intervened. Speaking only from recollection, he believed that 


he did not utter the passage contained in the report relative to “secret machinery ;” | 


and his opinion on that point derived confirmation from the fact that the passage 


had no connexion with what followed. “He never meantto make a charge against © 


Ministers, and therefore it was unlikely he would have made use of the language 
imputed to him. He was quite ready, if the house required him to do so, to ree 
cy every nies? of what he had stated on a former evening. The hon. mem- 

t for Dublin called upon him to bring forward a charge. He had stated, to the 
best of his recollection, the substance of what he said at Hull, and he was not 
aware that he could be expected to do more, unless he was expected to become 
the public prosecutor, and to draw up an indictment, and then he would wish to 
know whether it was to be on Pay sod or parchment. He asked whether, in the 
judgment of the house, there had been any want of explicitness on his part? If 
the house thought that he ought to retire, and draw out a statement in writing, to 
be laid on the table, he would comply with their wishes, but otherwise he would 
not do more than he had done on ednesday—namely, 
what he had said at Hull. (Cries of “ State, state.”) v 
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house, he would make no further statement. If hon. members had forgotterr 
what he said on Wednesday, they might refer to the re of the debates in that 
house. (State, state.”) He rose for the purpose of seconding the motion for 
the appointment of a committee to inquire into all the circumstances of the case. 
It was his most anxious wish that a committee should be appointed. That it 
would in one way he entertained a very strong opinion; but the member 
to whom he had alluded, and had never yet called upon him, by himself, to name 
him, was entitled to inquiry if he chose to ask for it there could be no doubt, and 
he was sure that no person in the house would be better pleased than himself if 
the inquiry should terminate in the full acquittal of that hon. person, and in the 
conviction that he (Mr. Hill) had been misinformed, in common with the noble 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and others. (Hear, hear.) 
‘ Mr. H. Grattan said, the hon. and learned member for Hull had not answered 
the argument of the hon. and learned member for Dublin, neither had he an- 
that made by the noble lord, which certainly was very different from his 
in some of its most important features. The hon. and learned } som had 
said he would be cool in his address to the house, but he (Mr. Grattan) would 
leave the house to judge of that coolness. It was that sort of coolness alluded 
to in the words—7'u pulsas, ego vapulo tantum. But the charge, as far as it was 
meant to affect his hon. and learned friend (Mr. Sheil), was utterly destitute of 
foundation. He had acted with his hon. and learned friend in opposition to the 
Coercion Bill, and he could state from his own knowledge, that as well in his 
private conversations as in public, it had his most decided and determined oppo- 
sition. (Hear, hear.) If some runner or spy were, by raking up private conversa- 
tion, and turning it into his own meaning, allowed to lay the foundation of charges 
of this description, what public man could say he was safe from imputation ? 
(Hear, hear.) The charge was a most solemn and serious one, and the hon. and 
member in whose speech it first transpired was bound to prove it, as he 
had stated it at Hull. His statement was that an Irish member, who had spoken 
violently and voted against the Coercion Bill, had gone to, or communicated 
with, a Minister, and urged him to pass that very measure to which he was thus 
tered opposed. The hon. gentleman next complained of the manner in which 
is hon. and learned friend (Mr. Sheil) had been attacked in and out of that 
house, and added, that since the time of the tax coalition there had not been any 
instance of such an attemptto runa mandown. (Hear, hear.) But the attempt 
would totally fail. It was an attempt to run a man down in theestimation, first, of 
his constituents, and then of the country at large. The constituents of his hon, and 
learned friend were too well convinced of the value of his great services, and of 
his honest and independent principles, to be led away by such an absurd charge 
as this; but, absurd as it was, it involved consequences too important to be 
allowed to rest where it was. The answer of the noble lord (Althorp), which 
went ry gee what he was asked, threw a degree of responsibility on him which 
he could not shake off without giving the name of his informant, for he not only 
said that he had such information, but also that he believed it. He was, of course, 
bound in justice to prove what he had thus said. The charge, by including 
“more than one” Irish member, cast an imputation over a large body of them, 
and the people of Ireland would not be satisfied that such a charge should be 
allowed to remain without inquiry, affecting, as it did, the character of as honest 
a body of representatives as had. ever sat in that house. (Hear, hear.) Under 
these circumstances he should give his cordial support to the motion, because it 
would afford the only means which seemed now left to explain what he must 
term as gross a charge as had ever been made. 

Sir F. Burperr expressed his deep regret that this case had been suffered to 
occupy the house as it had done, and he could not see any other effect which it 
could produce on the public mind but that of involving its own degradation. 
(Hear, hear.) He did not see how it was to go farther with it, or in what way 
the question of privilege could arise, or how this committee which was moved for 
Was to act, or in what way its authority was to be exercised, or how it was to 
oa As far as the hon. and learned member for Tipperary was concerned, 

€ did not see that there was any thing in the case to wun him (hear, hear), for 
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he (Sir F. Burdett) should be ashamed of himself ifthe did not solemnly declare 
his entire belief in that hon. and learned gentleman’s asseveration of his innocenee, 

‘Loud cries of “ Hear” from several members at both sides.) He would repeat 
that he did not know in what way the committee were to proceed in the matter, 


The charge had now dwindled away, it had shrunk like a phantom, and eluded : 
the grasp... (Hear, hear.) For his own part, he did not see how the committee — 
were to collect the information that might be‘desired. Suppose, for instance, he © 


were called to repeat. what had transpired in private conversation ; he would 
say that he aap uliar defect’ his memory, so that he could not recollect 
what any. man ait him in his private conversation (hear, hear) ; and if private 





conversation was not to be detailed, on what was it that they were to proceed? — 


Might it not happen to any public man to give'a strong opinion in private on a 
icular and 


measure, afterwards, on more mature consideration, to vote dif- 
from.what he had.said? (Hear, hear.) For.his own part, he could say — 
that it had often happened. to him to give his vote in that house differently from — 


the im tang suade, on, him. at; izes by. it, and which impressions be had exp 
in private-as they first arose in. his mind, but he did n 
oing he had been guilty of any direliction of honourable principle, or of any 
itical ineonsistency. In the present case, the charge (as we understood the 
baronet), was a calumny, or it was a story repeated from private conversa+ 


ot think that inso 


tion, but he did not think that matters taken from private conversation ought to — 


~ ‘be-made the ground of a publie charge amongst gentlemen. (Hear, hear.) What — 


took place in the discussions on the reform question, particularly in former Paty ~ 
liaments, when the majorities against the measure were very great, and when the — 


anti-reformers. were making great exertions, and a firm stand against the progress 
of the question? Why, it wasa common thing to taunt hon. members wha 
supported the. measure, and say “That is not your own private opinion; you 
speak from intimidation, and are afraid to avow what you think ;” but he had 


never understood that by any such language a charge was meant to be conveyed : 


that the so to was guilty ofany direliction of public principle. He 
himself had often voted for measures which but for hale being connected with 
some. other object he would never have sanctioned—measures for 


which, if taken in the abstract, no consideration could induce him to vote, and he 
did not conceive that in so doing he violated any honest or independent principle, 
Tt was, he admitted, a most painful thing for any man to have an imputation cast 
upon him, however unfounded it t turn out to be. It was well known how a 
; of any kind, when once ton; and that a suspicion was consi« 
ered to attach, when a man was called on to answer any charge, no matter how 
pine 3, but in the present case, he thought that the charge made was already 
his 5 answered. There was, in fact, no accuser, and there was nothing which, in 
aa a committee of inquiry could go upon. For himself, he would res 
peat ma was perfectly satisfied with the asseveration of the hon. and learned 
pr pee be . (Hear, hear.) He hoped that the house was equally satis« 
With these — ns i  piwranasa J of going — the public ae 
; ; iw move: as “ 
} ae of the day.” an amendment, that “the house do 
a were afterwards made by Mr. G. Sinclair, Sir Henry Willoughby, 
ean, Dyrwe Sir Robert Peel, but nothing new or important was elicited 
cat or a end Mr. O'Connell made a short reply ; when a division too! 
Boma soe rh for granting the committee, 192; against it, 54 
; a majority com 
mittee will be fond in Donets cael of 138. The names of the come 
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PENSION OF PRINCE LEOPOLD, THE PRESENT 
KING OF BELGIUM. 





Tuis subject was brought before the House of Commons on Tuesday 
evening, on the motion of Mr. Robinson, for a return of the sums of 
money paid into the Exchequer by the trustees of King Leopold, who 
were charged with the appropriation of his pension. The facts elicited 
furnish a striking commentary on the extravagance, and may we not 
add, on the selfishness engendered by excessive wealth and elevation 
of station. Prince Leopold was, as is well known, a young German 
prince, of neither fortune nor power, who being on a visit to the Court 
of England, attracted the attention of the Princess Charlotte, and, 
responding to her feelings of attachment, married her, and made a 
most exemplary and affectionate husband. That such a person as the 
consort of the king’s daughter, should have asked or received any 
allowance from the public funds of such anovertaxed country as this, was 
neither honourable to the prince or his father-in-law, and was an in- 
justice done to a nation whose debts and engagements weigh it to the 
ground. Ifthe married couple were happy in each other’s affections— 
and there is every reason to believe that they were pre-eminently so— 
the allowance already enjoyed by the princess, as one of the royal 
family, would have been abundantly sufficient to have maintained them 
in all becoming dignity; but even if that were not sufficient, there 
were many offices either in the civil or military department of govern- 
ment, for which he might have been considered eligible; and while 
discharging the duties of some one of these, he might have benefited 
his country, and handsomely supported himself, without recourse 
to the public funds, except as one receiving the fair wages of 
services faithfully rendered. Instead of this, a most unnecessary 
and extravagant pension of 50,000/. a year is granted to an in- 
dividual who gives no service in return, and who has no other 
claim to this reward than that he is the favoured choice of the Princess 
Charlotte for a husband—a piece of good fortune already sufficient, 
one would have supposed, for an individual placed in such previously 
adverse citcumstances—but on whom there was not the least necessity 
for heaping up further honours by the lavish grant conferred. 

h Instead, however, of this sum, large as it was, having effected the 
intended object of placing Prince Leopold beyond the reach of diffi- 
culty or embafrassment, he became speedily as much in debt as if he 
ad received no marriage portion whatever. After a very few months, his 
royal consort dies, lamented, and deservedly so, by the whole nation, 
and mourned over sincerely, no doubt, by herhusband. He continues 
a widower for many years, having no necessary state, and no large 
family to maintain ; when, in the course of events, he is selected to 
fill the throne of Belgium, and preside over a rebel state, revoltin 
from her allegiance to Holland, and establishing herself on the broad 
democratic and republican principle, that every nation and people have 
a right to dethrone their old governors and set up new, or separate 
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from their former allegiance altogether, and establish a government of 
their own, whenever the majority of the people feel dissatisfied on 
and strong enough to.effect their object with certainty. The public 


attention, was, of course, soon raised to the question of whether the time? 


hadnot arrived for the relinquishment of this pension of 50,000/. a year, 
now that Prince Leopold was about to become the dependent mo} 
march of an independent people ; and it was while this question was! 
strongly agitating the public mind, that the following letter was ad.) 
Pa by the Prince to Earl Grey, as principal Minister of State. / 
a “ Marlborough-house, July 15, 1831.) 

“My dear Lord Grey. 4 


“ Before I quit the country, Iam desirous to state, in writing, the inten. 


tions and views which [ had. the pleasure of communicating to you verbally this” 

morning, on the subject of my British annuity. of 
“ As Sovereign of Belgium it is not ‘my intention to draw from this country” 

any portion of the income which was settled upon me by act of Parliament at 


the period of my marriage. Your Lordship is, however, well aware that up to/ 


the very moment, of my- leaving England 1 have maintained my establish) 
ments here upon their accustomed footing, and that, consequently, there remain! 
to be fulfilled and discharged pecuniary engagements, and outstanding debts, to 


an amount which it is quite impossible for me to state at the present time with” 


ision. As soon, therefore,as I shall have accomplished the payment of 
these demands, it is my intention to make over, into the hands of trustees, whom 
I will without loss of time appoint, the whole of the annuity which I receive 
from this country, in trust for the following purposes :— 


“ T shall require my trustees to maintain, in a state of complete habitation and. 


of repair, the house, gardens, and park, at Claremont ; and further, to pay all the) 


salaries, pensions, and_ allowances, which I shalldeem a proper reward to those! 


ms who have claims upon me for their faithful services during my residence! 
m this country. I shall, in addition, require them to continue all those charities,” 


and annual donations to charitable institutions, which have been allowed or 


oman to, either by. the Princess Charlotte or by myself, up to the present ; 
period. b 

“ All these objects having been fulfilled, it is my wish and desire that the me 
mainder shall be repaid into the British Exchequer. I remain, my dear Lord 
Grey, most faithfully yours, . 
“LEoPoLp.” — 


‘The apparent anopent of this act, and the seemingly reasonable 
reservations that were made in the letter, obtained for the Prince loud 
eulogies at the time. But this admiration gradually cooled, as it” 
came to be known, that though upwards of a million sterling had been 
received by the Prince in this pension, not a single shilling of the sur-| 
a ever yet found its way into the Exchequer. This led Mr, 
obinson, the member for Worcester, to move, on Tuesday last, for an! 
account of its appropriation, in which motion he was seconded by Mr. 
Guest ; and as the whole defence of Prince Leopold’s conduct is con- ’ 


tained in the reply of Lord Althorp to the motion in question, we give 
at entire, 


Lord Atruorp said that he did ‘not intend to object to the motion, but at the | 


same time, after what had passed, it was necessary this he should offer a few ob 
servations to the house. The hon. member had nid that Prince Leopold was 


supposed, during his residence in this country to have been a man careful of his 

money ; but the hon. member must be aware that, without being guilty of extme 

vagance, his Royal Highness might, from the circumstance of making a poh k 
ee 


or from other causes, have ed his income, The amount of Prince 
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was not known at the time he wrote the letter to Earl Grey, and 


in consequence of that. circumstance the persons whom he had nominated as 


trustees refused to act, and up to the present time there were, in fact, no acting 
trustees. ious to the meeting of Parliament he had received two letters on 
this subject from Baron de Stockmar, the private secretary to the King of 


the Belgians. These letters were dated the 2d of February last, and were as 


follow :— 
“ Marlborough-house, Feb. 2. 

‘¢ My Lord, 

“ In addition to the letter which I have had the honour of addressing 
to your Lordship this day, I think it proper to direct your attention to the cir+ 
éumstance ‘that the amount of His Majesty the King of the Belgian’s pecuniary 

ts and out-standing debts, due at the time of his quitting this country, 
sealath:saillie Majesty then stated to Earl Grey, be ascertained with preci- 
sion: ‘They have been found to amount to nearly 83,000/. The current expenses 
of Claremont, Marlborough-house, and the other payments referred to in His 
Majesty's letter to Earl Grey, amount to nearly 20,000/, per annum, which two 
items will:account for the application of all the sums accruing from His i wy 
annuity since his departnre from this country. With regard to the annual pay- 
ments last noticed, they will in future be met under the trust created by His 
Majesty, and will be reduced in amount at the expiration of the lease of Marlbo- 
rou in 1835, and by othercontingencies, such as the death of annuitants, 
and the probable diminution in the expenditure for repairs. __ 

“How far this communication may be considered requisite on my part, ac- 
cording tothe spirit of the letter under whieh His Majesty's income in his eountry 
has'been, and is to be, appropriated, I submit entirely. to your Lordship’s better 
judgment ; and I have the honour to subscribe myself your Lordship’s most ober 
dient humble servant, 

“ Baron de StockMarR.” 


“ Marlborough House, Feb. 2. 

“ 

.. “Tam commanded by His Majesty the King of the Belgians to inform 
your lordship, that the pecuniary engagements and outstanding debts of His Ma~ 
jesty in this country are nearly liquidated, and will be entirely so on the 5thof 
April next; and that after paying the sum yet remaining to be discharged out of 
the April quarter, and men for the necessary expenditure until the ensuin 
quarter becomes payable, according to His Majesty’s communication ‘to Earl 
Grey A cottons to his quitting this country, there will be a large surplus, whieh 
will be'paid into the Exchequer in the course of the month of April. 

 Tthas been already communicated to your lordship that in August, 1832, 
His Majesty was anxious to place the income under the controul of the trustees, 
but that they declined beginning to act in the trust until His Majesty’s private 

in this country had been entirely settled. 

“ As the sum remaining to be liquidated can be now ascertained, it is my in- 
tention to address His. Majesty's trustees to induce them immediately to enter 
upon. the trust; but should they decline to do so until all the incumbrances are 
discharged, that is to say, until after the 5th of April next, your lordship may be 
assured that the first payment into the Exchequer will be made in April next, 
— that period no impediment will exist to the trustees commencing their 


© ave the honour to subscribe myself, my Lord, your obedient and humble 
ervan' 2 
“ Baron de StockMaR, 
“ Controller and Private Secretary. 


The hon. member had alluded to some reports, which had never before come 
to his (Lord Althorp’s) knowledge, to the effect, he imagined, that some part’ of 
annuity had been spent abroad. If such rumours existed, he was happy that 
they had been brought to his notice, because it afforded him the opportunity of 
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stating, that as far as his knowledge extended, they were totally destitute of 
foundation. The letters which he had read to the house accounted for the appro. 
iation of nearly the whole of the sum which had been paid in the name of His 
ajesty since his departure from this country. With respect to His Majesty's 
right to the annuity, it was clearly established by act of Parliament. Those who | 
recollected the circumstances under which the annuity wasgranted must be aware 
that if the idea had been thrown out that Prince Leopold ought not to retain the © 
annuity after the unfortunate event which subsequently occurred, it would have ~ 
been scouted. The conduct of Prince Leopold during the lifetime of his wife, — 
and since hér decease, had been such'as to;command the respect of all men, and — 
he was sure the house would not sanction the proposal to deprive him of his an. — 
nuity, particularly after he had voluntarily surrendered all except such portion as 
was necessary to fulfil the ‘objects which he had stated in his letter to Earl Grey, 
The hon. member did not object to: the appropriation of a part of the annuity to — 
charitable purposes and the pensioning of servants, and surely it was very natural — 
that the King of the poe should desire,{to maintain the establishment at | 
Claremont. In conclusion, he hoped that the trustees appointed by His Ma. | 
jesty would 1iow consent to act, and that in consequence of the arrangements re- 
ferred to in the Baron de Stockmar's letter, a considerable sum would soon be © 
paid into the Exchequer. (Hear-) j 





This, then, is the whole case; and we must say, that when we : 
regard Prince Leopold in his new character of King of the Belgians, 
by whom he is munificently paid—when we add to this the recollection 
that he has since married the daughter of one of the wealthiest sove- | 
reigns ia Europe, Louis-Philippe, the King of the French, and that in © 
his prudent care for the Future, he has received a large marriage-portion | 
with her—it. does seem to us altogether unjustifiable in him to draw, or _ 
in the government of this country to continue to pay, a shilling of i 
such pension, while there’is'a single honest and industrious family in | 
England wanting bread. To keep up the deceased Princess’s contti- 
butions to charitable institutions, to maintain all her old servants, and 
to support the house and gardens at Claremont as they were during her 
lifetime, might be very proper and praiseworthy, if it were done from 
any private fortune of the deceased Princess, or any independent 
sources of her. since-married lord. . But‘to continue a pension of 
50,000/. a year, on the pretence of first paying all thesecharges and then 
handing over the surplus to the public treasury, is a recognition of Prince 
Leopold’s right to deal with-the whole according to his will. We think 
that by far the more dignified course for him would be to relinquish all 
claim or title to it whatever; and if he had not the virtue to originate 
such a relinquishment, we think it is the duty of His Majesty’s minis- 
ters to press this on his serious and immediate attention. 
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COMMITTEE TO DEVISE SOME PLAN OF OB- 
TAINING CORRECT LISTS OF DIVISIONS. 





Ir will be remembered by many of our readers that this is a subject to which 
I frequently endeavoured to draw the attention of the public during the last 
session. Towards its close Mr. D. W Harvey, the member for Colchester, made 
a specific motion on the subject, which was opposed by Lord Althorp, aud 
others of the Ministry, and lost in a division. It has been taken up this session 
by Mt! Ward, the member of St. Albans, to whom Lord Althorp has offered no 
opposition; and accordingly on Tuesday last, a committee was appointed to 
consider of some plan by which the Divisions may be taken with the greatest 
accuracy, and the lists receive the sanction of the Speaker before they go forth to 
the public. 

We are exceedingly glad of this result, which will effect a great change in the 
conduct of many members. Heretofore it was impossible to do more than pub- 
lish the names of the minority, that being the party who had always, during the 
present Parliament, to go out into the lobby, while the majority remained in ; 
and the names of the minority were taken down on the outside on cards or slips 
of papet, and collected by some one individual who sent the list to the papers; 
but of the majority who remained within, no account was even attempted, and 
there-;was:no means of doing so, without some regulation of the House. As the 
representatives of the people are sent up to Parliament for the purpose of voting 
rather than speaking (as a// can do the former, though to many the latter is 
neither agreeable nor practicable), the regulations ought to enforce the record of 
the vote of every Member on every Question that is put to a division. All should 
be obliged to declare themselves either for, or against, or absent, and then the 
constituences would haye some grounds on which to judge of the conduct of their 
members. 

We shall watch the progress of the measure with great interest, and do our 
best to give the plan resolved upon, whatever it may be, our best aid to make it 
as practically effective as possible. 








COMMITTEES APPOINTED BY THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


ELECTION EXPENSES. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the expenses charged by Returning 
Officers at the Election of Members for Counties and Boroughs, in England and 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland, at the last general Election, and also to inquire into all 
other expenses attendant on the Registration of Votes, and at the Election, with the 
view of fixing an uniform rate of charge :” 


Mr. Hume Sir Wm. Molesworth Mr. Guest The Lord Advocate 
Lord John Russell Mr. Hall Mr. Clay Mr. James Oswald 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre © Mr.Ayshford Sanford Mr. Walter] Mr. O’Dwyer 

Mr. R. Wallace Mr, O’Connell Mr. Tennyson Mr. Thomas Wallace 
Mr. Jervis Lord Vise. Morpeth Mr. Tooke Mr. Grattan 

SirEdwd. Knatchbull Mr, Aglionb Sir Rufane Donkin Mr. Ruthven 

Mr. Bonham Carter Mr. Spring Rice Mr. Goring Mr. Blake 

SirRonald Fergusson Mr. Littleton Mr. Godson Sir Hen, Willoughby 
Mr, Ewart Mr. Murray Mr. Gillon 


Mr. Tayleur Mr. Harvey Mr. Sinclair 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


Select Committee appointed, * to inquire into and consider of the laws, regulations) 
and iit bore pone education and practice of the various branches of the Medic’ 


Profession in the United Kingdom :” 


Mr. Warburton Mr. Bannerman Mr. Clay ; Mr. Gillon 

Lord, Vis, Howick Mr. Andw. Johnston Mr. Robert Clive Mr. Sinclair 

Fhe Lord Advocate Mr. Halford Mr. Ewart Mr. Baldwin 

Mr. Littleton Mr.Frankland Lewis Mr. Peter Lord Oxmantown 
Sir Robert Inglis Mr. Hawes Mr. Strutt __ Mr. Serjeant Perrin 
Mr. Goulburn Mr. O’Connell r. Edward Romilly Mr. Jephson 

Mr. Shaw © - Mr. Spring Rice r. W. Whitmore 

Mr. Abercromby Sit Robert Peel Mr. George Wood 

Mr, James Oswald Mr. Hume Mr. Ord 


DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 
Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the best mode of securing an accurate 


-and authentic account of the Divisions in this House, and to report their opinin 


thereon to the House :” 


Mr. Ward: SirRonald Fergusson Mr. Benett Mr. Harvey 
Lord Vise. Althorp Mr. Hume O’Conor Don Mr. Tooke 
Sir Robert Peel is of Chandos Mr. O’Connell Mr. Aglionby 
Sir Robert Inglis | Mr. Warburton Mr. Clay 
Mr. Grote Mr. E. John Stanley Sir John Sebright 
Mr. Hawes Col. Leith Hay Mr. Bonham Carter 

CASE OF THE IRISH MEMBERS, 
Lord G. Somerset’ Mr, Romilly Mr. Gillon Sir Robert Peel 
Sir. F, Burdett Col. Verner Major Fancourt Mr, Abercromby 
Sir E. Knatchbull Mr, Hawkins Mr. Shaw Lefevre Mr. Strutt 
Col. Maberley Mr, Shaw of Dublin Mr. Warburton 
Sir H, Hardinge Mr. Hume Mr. Grote 


Mr. D. O'Connell. Mr, H, Tynte, jun, Mr. Parrott 








OBJECTIONS TO LAWYERS BEING EMPLOYED IN THE WORK 
OF LAW REFORM, 
Hull, Feb. 11, 1834. 


Sir, 
As our Law Reformers awe so slowly, I am incled to believe tha’ 
shall never have a complete Law Rhaholeis asi all men connected with’ te 
learned profession, as they call themselves, be excluded from the committees or 
commissions for improving the laws. Let this important subject be entrusted td | 
well-educated and intelligent men, who have no interest in the laws being am 
a oie and ge naa ast fae 
wyers are about as likely to the laws as the bishops are t i 
church of its abominations, and to make it a Christian initiation — . 


I am, Sir, Yours Respectfully, 
S.J. 


ADDITIONAL EVIL INFLICTED ON THE COUNTRY 
: OPERATION OF THE CORN LAWS. yee 
_ Sir, , th York, Fel. 10, 1834... _ 
st, think the enemies of our iniquitous Corn Laws overlook another impost of | 
ne roa a ae fh bag ahey oo to have forgotten that we 
> MU fn i 
aerate at » potatoes, &e., as such articles would cost 
I am, Sir, Your obedient humble Servant, 
, W. R. 

land being a great grazing country, Mr. Crawford’s stat shows 

about half the sum our aristocracy take out of our pockets. vere 

‘ . TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
* We shall be happy to give insertion to all letters on topi ic interest, 

hal bo happy to give in topes of public intern, if they on 
sonable as they are ‘allie, sida pea See aoe ae 


C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand. 








